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Since the early 1950* a the principal prescriptive 
■odel in the psychological study of decisioa asking has been 
■aximization of Subjective Siqpected Utility (SEU) . This SEU 
aaximization has copM to be regarded as a description of how people 
go about aaking decisions. However , while observed decision processes 
sometiaes reseablii the SEU swdelr decisions appear to be aade in an 
intuitive sianner Buch more frequently. An alternative decision theory 
is called laago Theory. In this ^eory> four iaages (aelf, 
trajectory, projected and action) are parts of an overall scheae the 
decision aaker has about what Jie/she i« doing and why. Self-iaage 

to one* s principles; trajectory iaage to the agenda of goals; 

f rojected iaage to the tiae t^ble f or ^achieving goals? and action 
aage to the roster of plans for achievi'ng goals. J>ecisions are 
adoption decisions or progress decisions. Decisions are aade like the 
SEU aodelr or in aost cases , on the basis of how well the potential 
adoptee (a candidate goal or plan) is coapatible with the principles 
of the self-iaager the goals that alreadi esiat on the trajectory 
iaaga^ ^ahd in the case of plans r the -plans that already exist on the 
action iaage. This ceapatibility governs aost decisions. Several 
'•••Arch studies on decision asking have deaenstrated the inqportance 
of ceapatibility and self-iaage. It vust be recognised that people's 
on-line self -iaage, their principles , wield power over their actions. 
(ABL) 
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Th» 8»1f in O*cision Making and Decision ImpUm»nUt i on 

L»» Roy Bffuch and T»r»nc» R. Mitchell 
University of Uashlngton 

Pr...nt.d at th^-j^n^r lean Psychological Association meetings 
Washington, D. C,, August 23, 1986 

Sine, th* .any 1950's th. prlnclpU pr.scrlptlu. model In th* 
Psychological study of decision making has been Maximization of 
Subjective Expected Utility, or SEU for short (Edwards, 1954). The 
central notion In this model is that the decision maker evaluates each 
decision option by balancing Its expected negative consequences 
•g*lnst its expected positive consequences and selects the option that 
has the maximum net balance. 

In economics and In some areas of psychology this prescriptive 
model has come to be regarded as descriptive. That Is, not only Is 
SEU maximization regarded as the best way of making decisions. It also 
Is regarded as a description of how people actually go about making 
decisions, whether or not they are aware of It. The reaction to 
•vidence contrary to this second assumption has consisted of rather 
trivial modifications of the model to make It better fit the data, 
thus permlting retention of the balancing and maximizing logic that Is 
Its foundation <Kahneman tt Tversky, 1979| Machlna, 1982). 

In other areas of decision science, however, there have been 
expressed doubts and relevant observations <e.g., Mintzberg, 1975, 
P»ters, 1979 ) that question the descriptive .xhaustlveness of the 
balancing and maximizing logic. That? Is, while observed decision 
processes sometimes resemble the SEU model, much more frequently 
decisions appear to be made in a more causal and 'intuitive' manner, 
•ven important business decisions. Indeed, even whe^ trying to be 
orderly thorough, to weigh and balance, to compare options fairly 



«nd sffUct th* b*st on*, decision m«K*rs oft*n g*t so confused that 
th*y giv* up and go with th*ir gut-f**1 ings. Ev*n wh*n th*y 
successful I)' carry through a 8EU analysis, decision mai(*rs almost 
always chffck tht pr*scrib*d decision against th*ir omniprtstnt gut- 
^••lingi wh*n th«r* is conflict, th* gut-f**1ing holds th* v*to 
pow*r . 

In v>«w of all of this, w* hav* att*inpt*d to tak* a diff*r*nt 
road in th* study of decision making <B*ach & Mitch*11, 1986| 
Mitchell, R*dik*r tt Btach, 1986>. In doing so w* find ours*1v*s in 
what for us is rather unfamiliar company. U* find ourselves with 
cognitive schema theorists, in general, and with self theorists in 
particular. 

The schema concept is an umbrella concept for many kinds of 
cognitive structures (Hastie, 1981| Landman & Manis, 1983) For 
example, there are scripts <Abe1son, 1976>, Stereotypes <Mcdau1ey, 
Stitt tt Segal, 1980>, prototypes <Hofstadter, 1979>, and, from an 
earlier day, ijQigii <Mi11er, Oalanter it Pribram, 19^0). Images are 
representations of a decision maker's views about how events and 
states are now, how they ought to be in the future, how they are 
likely to actually turn out to be when that time comes, and how one 
plans to insure that they turn out to be something like they ought to 
be. Because getting things to be the way one wants them to be pretty 
much describes the bulk of human activity, how it happens is of 
interest to psychologists in general. And, because achieving these 
ends requires various decisions, how it happens is of interest to 
decision researchers in particular. Ue call our decision theory Image 
Theory, 



Imaga Theory in Briaf 
Th# Imaoa^. Thtr* ar* four imagas, which regard am parts of an 
overall schema th* decision mak*r has about what h*/sh* is doing, and 
why. Th» primi^r imag* is th* ••If imaQ» . which in this context means 
the decision maker^s view of what is appropriate, proper, imperativei 
moral, ethical, right, etc. It is, in short, one^s principles. 

The second image is the trajectory imaoe . which is the agenda of 
goals the decision maker seeks to attain. The term ^ trajectory^ is 
intended to convey the temporal characteristic of this image, because 
the goals on the agenda have different times by which they are to be 
achieved. One part of decision making involves adopting (and 
deleting) goals for the trajectory image. 

The third image is the projected I mace, which is the anticipated 
timetable for achieving the goals if the decision maker implements the 
plans that he/she has adopted for achieving them. The projected image f 
has a temporal aspect that is roughly complementary to that of the 
trajectory image. It is through comparison of these images, the 
desired agenda of goal achievement and the anticipated achievement 
timetable, that permits. the decision maker to decide whether progress 
is being made. If progress is adequate, the decision maker continues 
with the plans he/she is implementing. If progress is inadequate, the - 
faulty plan must be replaced. The second part of decision making 
involves deciding whether progress is or is not sufficient. 

The fourth image Is the action ijug^, which is the roster of 
plans one has adopted for achieving the goals on one^s trajectory 
image. Each plan has a temporal aspect in that It unfolds in time and ^.^^ 
culminates with goal achievement. The action image as a whole al'so ij 
has a temporal aspect in that different plans must be unfolding 
simul taneoiisly and some start and end at different times. Decisions ^| 



about adopting pUns for th* action imag* ar* mad* in th* sam* way as 
are decisions about adopting goals for th* trajectory imag*. 
PtCiflftri IzailA A» stated abov*, tl)*r* ar* two typ*s of decisions, 
adoption decisions and progress decisions. Th» former, und*r th* 
censorship of th* s*1f image's principUs, add goals to th* trajectory 
imag*, and, und*r th* censorship of both th* s*1f iinag* and th* 
trajectory imag*, add plans to th* action imag*. Progress decisions 
•ith*r k**p plans in plac* and continu* with th* status quo, or r*J*ct 
plans as inad*quat* and caus* a n*w plans to b* adopt, d to r*p1ac* 
th*m. If an ad*quat* n*w plan cannot b* found, a r*J*ct*d plan's goal 
is its*1f r*J*ct*d, perhaps to b* r*p1ac*d with a mor* easily attained 
goal • 

PtCif »0n mtchfniftpf . Decisions ar« mad* in ^ith^r of two ways. In 
r»1ativ»ly rar* instances th»y ar* mad* using a process that is 
roughly HK* th* balancing and maximizing logic of th* 8EUmod*1. In 
most cas*s, how*v»r, bdth adoption and progress decisions ar* mad* on 
th* basis of how w*n tht-pottntial adopt** <a candidate goal or plan) 
fits with, or is compatibi* with, th* principles on th* s*1f imag*, 
th» goals that already txist on th* trajectory imag*, and in th* cas* 
of plans, th* plans that already ^xist on th* action Imag*. That is, 
adoption d*p*nds upon howw*11 th* potential n*w goal or potential n*w 
plan fits in with th* decision maker's principles, th* oth*r goals 
that h*/sh* is s**king to attain, and th* oth*r plans that h*/sh* is 
s**king to impUm*nt. 

It is compatibility, this fittingn*ss, this f**1ing of rightntss 
about a an option that governs most decisions. Th» process is a 
swift, g*sta1t matching proctss rathtr than th* cumb*rsom*, analytic 
process that Is implied by th* balancing and maximizing logic. 
Ind**d, In most decisions tho dtclsion mak*r s**ks to do -tht right 



thing" •vn If It do*s not upp^nr to b* th* most profitabit thing. 
Mor*ov*r, compatibility is « cbns*rv«tiv* crit*rion| it l(**ps th* 
decision mak*r from adopting •xtr*m* or outlandish goals and plans. 
Ev»n wh*n an option is v»ry attractiv*, if it would ups*t th* broad 
g»n»ral sch*m* of lif*, it is un1ik*1y to b* adopted. 

Somt R*s*arch on Compatibility 
Our int*r*st in compatibi 1 i ty-bas*d decision making gr*w from 
many sources, on* of which was a project in which on* of us was 
Involved som* y»ars ago <B*ach, Campbell & Townts, 1979). This was a 
study of what inf1u*nc*s coupUs' decisions about wh*th*r to hav* a 
<anoth*r> child. Th» r*s*arch assumed that SEU d*scrib*s th* decision 
process and that th* only puzzU was which positiv* and n*gativ* 



cons*qu*nc*s hav* th* most inf1u*nc* on th* decision. Th» SEU I 
prediction was that coupUs for whom th* balanc* of pros and i^ns was S 
posltiv* would d*cid* to hav* a child and thos* for whom th* balanc* i 
was n*gativ* would d*cid* not to. 

Th» prediction was wrong. Although som* subjects' decisions 1 
conformed to th* SEU prediction, oth*r subjects' decisions did not. 
First of all, prediction faiUd for coupUs who already had attained 
their Ideal family size < their family size goaDi even if the balance ■ 
argued mightily for the child, the couple did not decide to have one. 
Second, prediction failed for couples who had not reached their famllyl 
size goal but for whom the balance of pros against cons was only 
slightly In favor of having the child. 

Both of these findings are Incongruent with the SEU model . In 
the first case, if they did not want to have another child, the 

' 'ill 

couples who had reached their family size ooal ouQ\i\ to have had I 
n«g^tiv* balances. But the balance* were positive— the couples loved 1 

have liked to have had another, but a 



p<«ior decision ov*rrod* this on*. 

In th* second ens*, •v*n if th*y wanted a child only slightly 
• raor» than th»y did not want it, a coupU who had not y»t attained 
th*ir family siz* goal ouoht to hav* d*cid*d to hav* th* child—it 
would hav* furth*r*d th*m toward attaining that goal. Instead, it 
1ook*d as though th»y not only did not maximiz*, th»y actually 
inlnlmlz*d| th»y apparently violated th* balancing and maximizing logic 
by s*1 acting th* Uast attractive option. In fact, how*v*r, closer 
•xami nation showed that th*s* coup1*s w*r* not deciding not to hav* a 
child, th*y simply M*r* ^Ucting to stick with th* status quo 
<contrac*ption) for th» pr*s*nt b*caus* th* option of having a child 
simply was not attractive enough at that tim* to motivate them to do 
so. They felt that they should be more than merely lukewarm about 
having a baby befor#« doing so. And, the reasons that they were 
lukewarm often were that having the child at that time was 
incompat.ole with, d^d not fit with, the other goals on their 
trajectory images, primarily educational and career goals. 

Subsequent to obtaining these findings and beginning to think 
about compatibility as a decision mechanism, we conducted some small 
scale studies to see if what we were thinking about was at all 
reasonable. We have be»n particularly interested in the question of 
the compatibi 1 i ty between goals and principles and between plans and 
principles. This is because we regard the self image and its 
component principles as the primary referent in decision making. 
Thu*, for example, we did a study of 22 graduating psychology majors' 
decisions about whether to go to graduate school <goa1 adoption). Ue 
found that ^2%^ ^o^^^^ were made on the basis of whether 

gr^dua^ Mheer woU^ the students' principles and with 




Introductory p.yehology .tud.nt. »ho w.r. giv.n . hypoth.tlc.l 
d.el.lo« rtout . Job |d.»tWl.d co«p.tlbnity «l th princlpl.. .„d 
oth.r 90.1. th. .pproprl.t. b..l. for m.kln, th. d.cl.lon .nd 
.xpllcltly .p„rn.d b.1.ncl«9 .nd m.xl«i„„9 ». . m.thod of doino it. 

W. curr.»,tly .r. computlna . l«-9.r .tudy th.t .x«.in.. 
c«p.tlbmty b.tw..„ th. «w lm.9. .„d pun .doptlon. In thi. work 

«. h.v. „t..,z.d th. conc.pt Of . r 'on-..n.' „,f conc.pt 

<M.rl<«. «, Nuriu.. ,„ pr..., ^ ,„ In thI. c.«. 

th. o„-,l„. ..,f ThI. t.r» m..n. th.t b.c.„.. p.opu h.«. m.„y 

..W... on. c.n .p..K of th. conc.pt or imag. of th. ..If th.t I. 
r.I.v.nt to .„d op.r.tl«. in . p.rtlcu1.r .itu.tlon .. th. oo-lln. 

l-fl.. On. «,ch .it«.tlo„ 1. „h.„ th. d.ci.lo„ m.,<.r i. workina 
*t him/h»r job. < 

m i«.9. p.rt. th. d.cl.lon m.K.r'. Job «lf |„.9, .h„,« by 
oth.r. in th. 0r9.nlx.tl0n in which h./.h. work.. ThI. i. b.c.u« 
..ch .™p,oy.. buy. into th. 'cultur.' of th. 0r9.nlx.tl00 <Mitch.11, 
l».dik.r » B..ch, 1996, P.t.r. * W.t.rm«, ,P82>. Th.t I., to function 
.«.ctlv.1y in .n org-. 1 x.t 1 on , .mploy... ™u.t .dopt th. m.Jor point. 
of th. org.nix.tlon'. guiding princlpl... Wh.n thI. 1. don., th... 
princlpl.. b.com. p.rt of ..ch .mploy..'. on-lin. ,.if i„.9. fo^ 
hls/h*r Job. 

Th. r..ult i. th.t dlff.r.nt .mploy... who m.y h.v. u.ry 
dlff.r.nt on-lln. ..If i„.9„ fo^ oth.r .itu.tlon., m.y h.v. f.irly 
.i.llu- ..If |„.9„ fo,. th„^ j„b.. Th. .d«.nt.9. from . r....rch 
.i.wpolnt 1. th.t thi. provld.. . n.tur.1 Ubor.tory for .x«.inlng th. 
r.I. Of th. «,f i„.9. ,„ .^„pt,^ ^^^^^ C.pit.1lxing 

on tki., w. h.v. .xu.l„.d th. .h.r.d on-lin. „lf ,„.o„ of .x.cutlv.. 
In two 1«.9.. n.tlon.Hy known cam»rcU^ firm.. On. purpo« of th. 
r.««>ch <». to ..c.ruih tk. d.9r.. to which .uch .h.ring .xl.t. In , 



stabl*, highly structured firm as opposed to a firm that is in flux 
both in terms of its internal structure and in terms of its market's 
'turbulence.' The second purpose was to see if we could predict the 
respective executives' Judgments of the compatibi 1 i ty wi th their 
firm's principles of different plans for reaching a given goal. 

Briefly, we interviewed 9 executives from each finiii compiled a 
list of the principles that were cited for each firm <on-1ine self 
image), constructed 10 alternative plans by which a firm could 
introduce a new product <goa1>i scored each plan in terms of the 
number of principles it violated for each firm, and then had 10 
executives from each firm individually rate each plan for its 
compatibility with how their firm would be likely to go about 
introducing a new product. } 

Results showed that the stable, structured firm's executives had 
a highly shared on-line self images. That is, the lnt»rcorrelations 
among their ratings of the plans were high. Moreover, their ratings 
were strongly (negatively) correl ated wi th the plans' violations of 
the firm's principles. In contrast, for the firm that was in flux, 
the working self images. were not shared and their ratings of 
compatibility were only weakly related to violations of the firm's 
principles. 

The major methodological implication of these results Is that 
stable structured organizations provide a natural laboratory In which 
different decision makers' on-line self Images share principles that 
derive from the organizations' cultures. Moreover, these shared on- 
line self images can be used to study how principles influence 
(perhaps even determine) Job related decisions, particularly decisions 
based upon compatibility. 

Of course, we are continuing our research and we are seeking 




►^Epiflf»W •XMiining ! 

compatibi 1 i tx as a decision mechanism. For •xampl*, w* hav» found 

m 

that subi*ctft' pr*f*r*d decisions in a d*cision-di Urnna tamk can b* 
pr*dict*d on th* basis of cempatibi 1 i ty ttflr principles. 

SimMarIx, w* hav* pitted th* compatibi 1 i tx of potential Job* <goa1s> 
Mi th subjects' principles against th* 8EU-bas*d attractiveness of th* 
Jobs to th* sam* subjects. U» find that compa.tibi 1 i tx rath*r than 8EU 
predicts th« decisions about which Jobs to apply for <which goals to 
s**k>. All In all, compatibil i tx is a powerful concept. Tru*, w* 
hav* to d*fin* it mor* c1*ar1x and m*asur* it mor* pr*cis*1y, but w* 
ar* working on that and it will com* with timt. 

Finally, our r*s*arch thusfar convinces us of th* fundam^ntat 
importanc* of th* s*1f imag* in decision making and decision 
impl •mentation. Decision theory, and psychological theory iii g*n*ra1 , 
s**ms shy about th*^ behavioral rol» of principles, of morals, d^f 
•thics, and th* lik*. It s**ms to us that it Is about tim* to 
ovvrcom* this shyn*ss. In spit* of rath*r dramatic lapses, in th* 
main it must b* r*cogniz*d that p*op1*'s on-1in* s*1f images, th*ir 
principles, wi*1d parampunt pow*r ov*r what th*y will and will not do. 
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